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FOREWORD 


The School of Education, through the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, entered into a formal agreement with the Mississippi Educa- 
tion Association on June 1, 1947, for a cooperative study of the finan- 
cial support of Mississippi’s public elementary and secondary schools. 
The agreement provided for a joint responsibility in financing the cost 
of the study. 

The first report of this study was prepared in December, 1947, 
and published under the title “Let Us Pay For The Kind of Educa- 
tion We Need.” The present report, the second volume on this study, 
has been prepared for the purpose of submitting the findings of further 
research on possible simplification of the finance plan as proposed in 
the first report. In addition, this volume presents a tentative draft of 
possible legislation for-improving the financial support of Mississippi’s 
schools. 
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CHAPTER | 


PAST AND PRESENT STATUS OF SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


This study has analyzed the trend of school expenditures in Mis- 
sissippi for the period of the past twenty years. This period covered 
two decades that may be considered as having the most violent fluc- 
tuations in the economy of this country of any similar length of time. 
There were the lush pre-depression years of the late twenties, the 
depression, the return to normalcy in the late thirties, the war years 
of 1940 to 1945, and two postwar years. During these decades there © 
were two brief periods when the taxpayers’ dollar had about the same 
purchasing power for education, 1929-30 and 1939-40. Therefore, the 
expenditures for schools in 1930 and 1940 were considered bases from 
which to make comparisons of the depression years and of the past 
eight years, 


PRE-DEPRESSION TO PRE Wortp War II 


In 1929-30 Mississippi spent $14,763,393 for the operation of its 
elementary and secondary schools. Thirty-six per cent of this amount 
came from state taxes and sixty-four per cent came from local prop- 
erty taxes. The depression following the year 1930 caused a reduc- 
tion in school funds. The low point came in 1932-33 when the funds 
amounted to slightly over ten million dollars. Following that year there 
was a gradual upturn in expenditures. By 1940, generally considered 
the last normal year before the war, the total expenditures had reached 
$14,368,174. And the educational load (enrollment and transportation) 
was only slightly larger that year than it was in 1930. It was not 
until 1942, after the effects of the war had set in, that the expenditures 
exceeded the 1930 level. 


It is interesting to note that local property assessments amounted 
to 740 million dollars in 1930, 575 million in 1940, and 686 million in 
1946. It is also interesting to note the shift from 1930 to 1940 in per- 
centages of state and local school taxes. Forty-five per cent of the 
funds in 1940 came from state taxes, and fifty-five per cent came from 
local property taxes. In other words, during the 1930’s that part of 
the financial support for schools which came from local taxes de- 
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creased 14%. At the same time assessments on which these taxes were 
levied decreased 22%. This means that in 1940 local property was 
carrying less tax burden for schools than was the case in 1930. The 
conclusion to be reached from this study is that the schools in 1940 
had hardly recovered from the effects of the depression before the in- 
flationary effects of World War II set in. 


TREND IN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES SINCE 1940 


The next problem of interest in this study was to analyze the finan- 
cial condition of the schools since 1940. How well has their financial 
condition enabled them to weather the storms of these years? To an- 
swer this question one must take into consideration the declining pur- 
chasing power of money on which the schools had to operate and the 
change in educational load. 


From 1940 to 1945 


In 1945 the total operating expenditure of the schools amounted to 
$22,036,142. This amount was 55 per cent greater than the correspond- 
ing figure of 1940. Enrollment declined 4 per cent during these years, 
but this was more than offset by the increase in transportation cost. 
Therefore, the question remains, could the schools in 1945 purchase 
as good education with 22 millions of dollars as they were able to pur- 
chase in 1940 with 14 millions? The answer is No. The cost of living 
of teachers and other personnel, transportation and other expenses were 
at least 60 per cent higher at the end of this period. And it is noted 
that the expenditures increased only 55 per cent. Moreover, these 
statistics do not tell the whole story. Schools would not have held 
their own during those years with 60 per cent increase in funds. There 
is a well-known economic law that when costs of living rise people in 
the lower income brackets suffer more than those in higher brackets. 
The reason for this is that those in the former group spend most of 
their income for necessities of life. And if the income of all brackets 
increases in the same proportion as cost of living increases, those in 
the lower brackets continue to have less margin between necessities 
of life and savings than do persons in the higher income brackets. 
When it is realized that the teachers in 1940 were in lower income 
brackets than other professional workers with comparable training and 
standard of living, it becomes clear why they were in worse condition 
relatively in 1945. It is understandable why many of them were forced 
to leave the teaching profession during those years for purely economic 
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reasons. Added to this condition was the manpower draft of the war 
which further depleted the ranks of the teaching profession. Then 
there were shortages of all kinds, books, supplies, laboratory equipment. 
Recognizing that the war brought about conditions which the schools 
could not have overcome entirely with extra money, it is estimated 
that an increase of 85 per cent was needed to maintain their status of 
1940 as best possible under the conditions prevailing in 1945. This means 
that they should have had 26 million dollars that year instead of 22 
million which they received. 


From 1940 to 1948 


This year, 1947-48, the total operating expenses of the schools 
amount to slightly over 30 millions of dollars, 110 per cent greater than 
the figure of 1940. The cost of living today is higher than in 1940. 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that the average 
consumer price index went up 59 per cent; the retail price index went 
up about 80 per cent; and the average annual wages for each full time 
employe in private industry went up about 85 per cent. Since 85 to 90 
per cent of most school budgets is spent for personal services, school 
funds should have increased at least as much as the average annual 
wages of employes in private industry. This increase, 85 per cent, still 
would not give the teachers as much “take home” pay, on the average, 
as they received in 1939-40 because of the present federal income taxes 
to which they were not subject in that year. Add to this the fact that 
schools are forced to spend some extra funds to begin taking care of the 
tremendous backlog of needed repairs and equipment which accumu- 
lated during the war and one sees that the schools this year are little, 
if any, better off financially than they were in 1940. This analysis does 
not take into consideration the cost of an acceptable program which 
by all standards did not prevail for 80 per cent of the children in 1940. 


ScHOooL MoNEY: SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION 


The sources of funds for schools are taxes, tuition, income from 
sixteenth section lands, federal aid, gifts, and income from such activi- 
ties as cafeterias, athletics, school plays, and P. T. A. contributions. 
Taxes constitute by far the major sources. 


Local Funds 


Tax moneys collected by the county or the city are called local 
funds. These funds are derived from taxes on property (real estate, 
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personal, and public utilities) and the poll tax. Schools in the county 
systems receive their local funds in two ways, from tax levied uni- 
formly on all property of the county, and from tax levied on property 
within the individual school district. Schools in the separate districts 
(mostly cities) receive their local funds from tax on property within 
the entire separate district. 


State Funds 


Tax moneys collected by the state government are called state 
funds. Every two years the Legislature appropriates a definite amount 
of money out of the state treasury to be distributed to the schools dur- 
ing the succeeding biennium (two years). Occasionally in a special 
session the Legislature makes an additional appropriation, as in the 
special session of 1947 when it appropriated $5,000,000 for 1947-48. 
This sum, added to the regular annual appropriation of $11,500,000, 
increased the state funds to $16,500,000 for this year. 


At the time of making each appropriation the Legislature included 
in the law the provision that one-half of the state funds were designated 
as “per capita’ funds and the other one-half as “equalization” funds. 
The law specified that the ‘“‘per capita” funds were to be distributed to 
schools systems according to the number of educable children (ages 6 
to 21) therein. The law specified that the “equalization” funds were 
to be spent according to methods set up by the State Board of Education 
to assist the poorer counties and separate districts to maintain mini- 
mum standards prescribed by this board. At present there are 64 
counties and 13 separate school districts receiving equalization funds in — 
addition to per capita funds. Before these counties and separate school 
districts receive approval for equalization funds they must submit a 
proposed budget (plan showing amount of money needed) to the 
State Board of Education. This budget shows the amount of local 
funds expected, the amount of state per capita funds to be received, 
and the amount of equalization funds requested. The State Superin- 
tendent of Education either approves the equalization funds requested, 
reduces them, or increases them, according to the total amount of 
funds available and the needs of the local school system with respect 
to standards set up by the State Board of Education. 


Federal Funds 


Federal funds are received mainly by schools for (1) special voca- 
tional work such as agriculture, home economics, and diversified occu- 
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pational training, (2) school lunch programs, and (3) special emer- 
gency funds for schools located near war plants or military centers. 
The total amount of these funds is relatively small. 


MississipPi’s ABILITY AND EFForT TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS 


The ability of Mississippi, or any state, to support any given pro- 
gram of education depends on (1) the wealth and income of its resi- 
dents, (2) the ability of the state to tax this wealth and income, (3) 
opportunities for taxing wealth and income of non-residents, and (4) 
the number of children and the conditions under which they are to be 
educated. The first three items taken together constitute the tax- 
paying capacity of the state. It may be observed that great wealth and 
high per capita incomes may exist, but unless the state can develop a 
successful system of taxing this wealth and income it has little tax- 
paying capacity. The taxpaying capacity of a state is increased when 
it can levy taxes that are shifted to residents of other states. For 
example, residents of Alabama who purchase oil produced in Missis- 
sippi pay the same severance tax on such oil as that paid by the resi- 
dents of Mississippi since this tax is passed on to the consumer. 


This study has not attempted to explore the absolute taxing capac- 
ity of the State for the support of education. No study is available to 
throw light on this problem. However there are some valid measures 
of wealth among states that give us reliable indications of Mississippi's 
ability. Knowing the number of children to be educated, one good 
measure of a state’s ability to support education is the amount of its in- 
come as indicated by the amount of federal income taxes paid by its resi- 
dents. By this measure Mississippi has the least ability of all the states. 
In 1940 the income per child 5-17 years of age ranged from a high of 
$4,626 in California to a low of $693 in Mississippi.1 The average for the 
nation was $2,539. In other words in that year Mississippi’s ability was 
27 per cent of the national average. In 1945 the income per child ranged 
from a high of $9,009 in California to a low of $2,067 in Mississippi.? 
That year the average for the nation was $5,372. 


An examination of the efforts of the various states shows that in 
1940 Mississippi was spending 3.41 per cent of her income on educa- 
tion. At that time there were only eight states making a greater effort. 


1Norton, J. K., and Lawler, E. S., An Inventory of Public School Expenditures 
in the United States. American Council on Education, 1944. 

2NEA Research Bulletin, Statistics on State Progress in Public Education, Vol- 
ume XXV. No. 4. December, 1947. 
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During that year she would have had to spend 8.86 per cent of her in- 
come to have financed her schools at the national average. From 1940 
to 1945 Mississippi slipped from ninth place among other states in 
effort to twenty-fourth place. In the latter year she was spending 1.67 
per cent of her income on education. During those five years Missis- 
sippi’s ability increased three times while her effort declined in half. 
It must be pointed out, though, that the effort of all states declined 
during the same period from a national average of 2.57 to 1.59 per 
cent. Mississippi just declined somewhat faster than the others, until 
she reached a standing of average effort. Perhaps a better way of 
stating the changes in Mississippi’s relative effort and ability to sup- 
port education from 1940 to 1945 is that during those years her in- 
come increased faster than the national average but she failed to spend 
enough more money on schools to keep her relative position of 1940 
among other states in terms of effort. Considering the increases in edu- 
cational expenditures in all states since 1945 there are indications that 
Mississippi's relative position in terms of effort has declined still fur- 
ther to a place slightly below average. 


CHAPTER I 


EDUCATIONAL RETURNS FOR THE MONEY 
SPENT 


The citizens of Mississippi, as in any state, are vitally interested 
in obtaining the best quality of education possible for the money spent 
on this service. The schools belong to them. The opportunity of their 
children is at stake. Moreover the general welfare of all citizens is at 
stake. Therefore it is proper and desirable that they show an active 
interest in the educational returns for the money spent on their schools. 


Wherever citizens express such interest in education they take 
an active part in shaping its purposes and general performance. The 
school then is not set off on a hill to itself with a narrow purpose of 
teaching only reading and writing to the children who attend it. It 
becomes a part of the community. With the help of the citizens the 
school is able to broaden its program and to do a better job of edu- 
cating the children with the money on which it has to operate. More- 
over the school can increase its educational returns by making its 
facilities available to the adults. The library can be made available to 
adults at very little, if any, additional cost. It is generally recognized 
that schools cannot provide the most efficient educational returns unless 
the citizens have a favorable attitude toward education. Furthermore 
this attitude must be more than a friendly gesture. Citizens must be so 
alert to their own problems of daily living that they can pass intelli- 
gent judgment on what constitutes good education for their children. 
Citizens must look less at schools today in terms of schools they attended 
and more at the characteristics of modern schools facing problems of 
modern life. 


Teachers and pupils have their responsibilities for improving the 
efficiency of the school. Teachers can continue to study and to grow 
professionally. Life at school for the pupils is more than the acquisi- 
tion of skills and knowledge, important as these are. The experience 
of living together involves learning to get along with others, develop- 
ing wholesome attitudes and good behavior, acquiring values necessary 
for democratic living. This experience can become broader and richer 
when parents, teachers, and pupils bring their efforts to bear coopera- 
tively. 
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The discussion thus far has been concerned with getting the best 
returns out of what we have to work with. It is known that even 
after this is done, the kind of education that children get is closely 
related to the amount of money spent on them. Schools that ‘spend 
little money on pupils usually have unattractive buildings that are often 
uncomfortable, unsafe, or poorly suited to needs of children. There are 
few books to supplement the state-adopted texts. Teaching supplies and 
equipment are scanty. There are too few well qualified teachers be- 
cause of limited funds for paying adequate salaries. The teaching is 
often poor. The school program consists of little beyond the 3 R’s 
poorly taught. There are few activities which contribute to the de- 
velopment of good citizenship. 


Where schools spend more money on their students there is a 
corresponding improvement in conditions throughout the schools and 
community. There are better buildings, more attractive classrooms, 
more books, more teaching equipment, better laboratories, better shops, 
more useful activities engaging the pupils and teachers, and better teach- 
ing. Usually the pupils show evidence of more interest in school and 
more purpose in what they are doing. The community shows evidence 
of more interest in what goes on in the schools. 


DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION OBSERVED IN More THAN 
100 Misstsstppr SCHOOLS 


The technical report of this study entitled Let Us Pay For The 


Kind of Education We Need includes a detailed description of three | 


groups of schools in Mississippi. The first group consists of schools 
spending on the average $50 a year for each elementary child and $87 
for each high school pupil. This group does not include schools spend- 
ing less than $30 for each elementary child and $52 for each high school 
pupil. The second group consists of schools spending on the average 
$80 a year for each elementary child and $138 for each high school 
pupil. The third group consists of schools spending on the average $100 
a year for each elementary child and $173 for each high school pupil. 
This third group is the highest expenditure group in the State. 


Information for this description was gathered by a research group 
who visited more than 100 Mississippi schools of all types. The 
schools were checked on nearly 200 practices generally recognized as 
essential to good education. Information was supplied by superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, pupils, and janitors. In addition to this in- 
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formation, direct observations of the research groups were recorded. 
The present report gives only a brief summary of the description as 
found in the first report. 


The practices were described in detail in the first report under 
four main headings: 


I. Classroom Instruction (what they teach, how well they teach, 
what they have to teach with) 


II. Special Services for Pupils (records, attention to pupils’ abilities, 
health) 


III. Educational Leadership (how well schools are organized, how 
well they are supervised, how well they plan for their needs, how 
well the control of schools operates for democratic home rule, 
how much influence the schools have in the community), and 


IV. Physical Facilities and Business Management (condition of 
present sites and buildings ; to what extent special rooms exist for 
music, art, cafeterias, health, shops, laboratories; quantity and 
condition of supplies and equipment; how well new schools are 
planned). 


The three groups of schools ($50, $80, and $100) were described 
according to how well they were carrying out 153 practices under the 
above headings. The efficiency of the school on each item was judged 
none, litile, some, much, or very much. It was clear from this study 
that a school of minimum acceptable efficiency will require an average 
expenditure of $80 per elementary child and $138 per high school 
pupil. A reasonably adequate program will cost $100 and $173 respec- 
tively. 


Within recent months many laymen have been heard to express 
willingness to pay more taxes for the support of education if they 
could be assured that such increase would yield reasonable educational 
returns. The conclusions to be reached from this study are that such 
returns would be forthcoming. However a word of caution must be 
added. The layman may be expecting too great a return for the amount 
of increased funds under consideration. With the exception of 1947-48, 
the average annual increase in school support has not been sufficient 
to keep up with inflation and to allow noticeable improvements in gen- 
eral. The general expenditure level of schools in Mississippi is so low 
that a tremendous increase in funds (practically double) is necessary to 
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put the whole system in fairly acceptable working condition. The school 
situation may be compared to that of an automobile in need of four 
new tires, engine repairs, and painting. The owner does not waste 
money by adding only one new tire, making a partial tune up of the 
engine, or doing a rough job of hand painting. However, he does not 
have a machine for acceptable performance until he spends enough 
money to add four new tires, a thorough engine overhaul, and a paint 
job of pleasing value. 


To summarize this description, as citizens spend more money on 
their schools they may expect corresponding improvements in educa- 
tion. Certain conditions will show immediate improvement. Others 
will not become very noticeable until rather large increases are made. 
In terms of what the schools are doing at present the following state- 
ments describe the performance of the average $80 school: (The $50 
schools are poorer, and the $100 ones are better). 


1. Teaching methods are reasonably up to date. 


2. There is much planning of instruction in such way that pupils 
learn more useful knowledge. 


3. The essentials, commonly called the 3R’s, are taught better 
and in more interesting ways. 


4. There are more of other things for pupils to study and learn, 
such as music, art, science, vocational work. 


5. There are more activities in which pupils have a chance to 
live as good citizens, to develop their personalities. So-called 
“extracurricular” activities are on the way to becoming worth- 
while “curricular” activities. 


6. Pupils receive more individual attention for the development 
of their interests and abilities. 


7. More pupils graduate from high school. (It is estimated that 
not more than 25% of Mississippi’s white children entering 
the first grade graduate from high school; for the colored 
children not more than 5%.) 


8. The health and recreational welfare of pupils receive con- 
siderable attention, although not adequate. 


9. Buildings show improvement over schools on lower expendi- 
ture levels, but they are not found to be satisfactory in com- 
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fort, attractiveness, and suitability for different ages of chil- 
dren until citizens are able to afford each year at least $100 
for each elementary child and $173 for each high school pupil. 


Schools on this level can afford to employ teachers with de- 
grees and pay an annual salary of $2,000, with one teacher 
for each 30 elementary pupils, one teacher for each 22 high 
school pupils, and additional funds for transportation and 
supplies. | 


This expenditure level is considered the minimum for plac- 
ing the teaching profession in position to attract young peo- 
ple into it and to enable those already in it to improve their 
training. 


Some funds are available for the purchase of more library 
materials, supplies, and equipment essential to good schools. 


There is greater efficiency in the operation of the schools. 
Among the schools studied, districts were better organized, 
school plants were better planned. 


Schools on this level begin to help citizens work together in 
many ways of improving the community. 


The citizens of the community show evidence of thinking of 
the school as a place where they too may improve their edu- 
cation. Occasionally in the afternoons and evenings citizens 
use the school’s library, shop, gymnasium, auditorium, class- 
rooms, for all kinds of activities. (This practice is much more 
prevalent in communities of higher school expenditures). 


CHAPTER III 


MAJOR HANDICAPS IN PRESENT SUPPORT OF 
SCHOOLS 


The major handicaps of financing schools in Mississippi are as 
follows: (1) Sparsity of population in the rural areas, (2) Too many 
small school districts, (3) Lack of wealth of many areas in propor- 
tion to the number of children, (4) Poor roads, (5) Rapid popula- 
tion shifts to cities, (6) Lack of special services, (7) Lack of objective 
basis of determining state funds in accordance with sound principles 
of local ability and equalization, (8) Need of a comprehensive plan 
for state assistance to local school systems for building costs, (9) 
Restrictions of state audits and pre-budgetary controls on the opera- 
tion of home rule. | 


HANDICAPS IN RURAL AREAS 


The major handicaps of financing schools peculiar to rural areas 
are those arising from sparsity of population, too many small school 
districts, lack of wealth in proportion to the number of children, and 
poor roads. 


Handicaps Arising from Sparsity of Population 


Children living in rural areas must either be transported at public — 
expense, or schools must be provided within walking distance. In the 
latter case the schools will be too small for the most economical opera- 
tion. In terms of the quality of education that can be given a child, 
small schools are more expensive than large ones. And when schools 
are too small rich opportunities cannot be provided children except at 
exorbitant cost. Experience throughout Mississippi shows that elem- 
entary schools of less than 305 pupils are more expensive than normal. 
High schools with fewer than 685 pupils are more expensive than 
normal. The smaller they are the greater is the added expense. 


The reason for the extra per pupil cost in small schools is readily 
understood. Education is carried on in groups of children organized 
by grades or subjects. A teacher is required for each of these groups. 
A teacher costs as much whether 15 pupils are present or 25. Con- 
sequently, the smaller the school the smaller is the average size of 
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teaching groups and the greater is the average cost for each pupil. For 
example, in elementary schools of 50 pupils the cost is 64 per cent 
greater on the average throughout the State than the cost of 50 pupils 
in a school where the enrollment is 305 or more. In other words the 
cost of 50 pupils in the small school would be as much as the cost 
of 82 pupils under normal conditions. The average extra cost for each 
pupil in small schools decreases fast as the enrollment goes up. To 
illustrate this point, the average cost above normal for each pupil in 
small elementary schools of a few selected sizes is as follows: 100 
pupils, 36 per cent; 150 pupils, 18 per cent; 200 pupils, 9 per cent; 
250 pupils, 4 per cent; 305 or more, no extra cost. 


The same principle applies to small high schools, although the 
figures are different. The average cost above normal for each pupil 
in small high schools of a few selected sizes is as follows: 50 pupils, 
80 per cent; 100 pupils, 58 per cent ; 200 pupils, 24 per cent; 300 pupils, 
12 per cent; 400 pupils, 6 per cent; 685 pupils or more, no extra cost. 


Transportation cost is an extra expense, yet an essential one. It is 
clear that if children are transported farther there will be fewer small 
schools. On the other hand there will be more transportation. In 
most rural areas children live so widely scattered as to make it im- 
possible to transport them far enough so as to have all schools large 
enough for normal operating efficiency, especially high schools. Where 
roads are good, high school pupils may be easily transported consider- 
able distances. Even under these circumstances there still will be some 
schools smaller than normal. Taken together, the extra expenses of 
small schools and transportation are essential costs of education result- 
ing from sparsity of population. If a fair provision is not made for 
these extra costs, children living in such areas will have the quality 
of their education lowered accordingly. More than that, these extra 
costs vary from county to county. And unless a fair accounting is 
made of them, the children of some counties may be penalized while 
others may be unduly rewarded. 


One of the main tasks of this study was to get a fair measure o} 
the extra costs on which each county could be expected to overcome the 
handicaps of having children living under widely scattered conditions. 
As already explained, these handicaps cost money. They must be paid 
for as “extra” necessities, or the quality of education will be lowered. 
Therefore, the average cost of any given education for each pupil varies 
from county to county. A dollar will buy less education in places 
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where children live widely scattered than it will buy for the same num- 
ber of children living within walking distance of school. If there are 
enough children within walking distance of school to have the most 
economical size, then the greatest educational returns possible may be 
expected from each dollar. 


Some idea may be gained from Chart 1 of the amount by which 
sparsity of population increases the cost of any given education in the 
rural areas of Mississippi. All cities having 2500 population or more 
are called urban. Therefore, rural areas mean open country and vil- 
lages of less than 2500 population for each county. Each county is des- 
ignated with a screen to show the average cost of a dollar’s worth of 
education. A dollar’s worth of education is the educational return that 
can be expected per dollar in places that have enough children within 
walking distance of school of normal size. It is noted that the most 
sparsely settled counties would require $1.79 per child to obtain the 
same educational results as could be obtained in the least sparsely set- 
tled one for $1.45, or as might be had under normal circumstances for 
$1.00. These figures are based on better consolidation of more small 
school districts. Some counties have se many very small schools that 
the estimates shown here for average costs would not be adequate to 
provide their children with comparable advantages unless better con- 
solidation were put into effect. 


Handicaps Arising from too Many Small School Districts 


There are 885 separate tax districts in the counties, excluding 
101 separate school districts, or an average of 10 to each county. 
About one-third of them collect less than $500 each in school district 
taxes. The boundaries of many of these districts have changed very 
little since early days when public education for most children was 
supposed to end about the eighth grade. On the other hand the 
present boundaries of many districts are the results of consolidation. 


One observes in Table I that Mississippi has a relatively large 
number of small schools. Over two-thirds of the white elementary 
schools have fewer than six teachers. Most of these have eight grades 
instead of six. Ninety-five per cent of the colored elementary schools 
have fewer than six teachers. 


Over half of the white high schools have fewer than six teachers. 
Only 10 per cent have moré’than ten teachers, enough to offer economi- 
cally the very minimum type of program needed. Data were not avail- 
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TABLE I—RURAL SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE 


Elementary Schools High Schools 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 
Type With With WithMore WithFewer With With More 
One 2-5 Than 5 Than 6 6-10 Than 10 
Teacher Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
White _.._ 106 609 282 270 176 49 


Colored ~ 1,949 1,097 142 171% ae 20*** 
* Fewer than 50 pupils 

** 50-100 pupils 

*** More than 100 pupils 


able to obtain accurate information as to the number of teachers for 
colored high schools. Therefore these schools were grouped according 
to sizes in terms of number of pupils. It is noted that 88 per cent of 
these schools have fewer than 100 pupils. 


It is pointed out that for most economical operation, high schools 
should have approximately 700 pupils and elementary schools about 
300. This does not mean, however, that the factor of maximum effi- 
ciency should be the sole basis of forming school districts in rural areas. 
In terms of the number of children per square mile and the distance 
required for transportation, few rural areas could approach these sizes 
anyway. Furthermore as small schools are consolidated into larger 
ones the net savings are not altogether the amounts saved through 
establishing more economical size schools. In order to have larger 
schools more transportation will be required. In some cases the addi- 
tional transportation will be relatively small. In others this increased 
cost would be greater than the savings resulting from increased school 
size. However, on the average throughout counties the net saving to 
be expected from further consolidation would be substantial, although 
not so large as is generally believed. The protagonists of consolidation, 
by and large, have an even more valuable argument than economy. 
It is the opportunity afforded thereby for providing children a broader 
and richer education. 


Rural schools are in great need of broader and richer opportuni- 
ties for boys and girls. These schools not only have the responsibility 
for educating children for rural life. They must prepare young people 
for living in the cities. Such opportunities can be provided economi- 
cally only in schools considerably larger than the present average size 
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in these areas. The rural schools of Mississippi are the ones in great- 
est need of better buildings and more equipment. The costs of ade- 
quate buildings and equipment, like those of operation, are much more 
economical where the schools are large. 


The evidence of this study shows that the people of the rural areas 
are in position to make far reaching improvements in the re-organiza- 
tion of their school districts. Before launching building programs, many 
communities should study their districts very carefully, or they may 
soon discover their lack of vision in planning. Most school districts 
were organized in horse-and-buggy days when roads were poor, travel 
slow, and communities small and isolated. Modern transportation facili- 
ties and better roads have brought people into membership of larger 
communities. That which was once a community is today only a 
neighborhood. In terms of the most efficient school organization a 
neighborhood is frequently large enough for an elementary school, or 
for part of the elementary grades. A community generally will include 
several neighborhoods and is more suitable for a high school, and 
often some elementary grades. The high school center should be the 
core of the school district. Whatever outlying elementary schools 
might be maintained should be part of the district to which they send 
their high school students. The high school principal (called super- 
intendent in Mississippi) should be responsible for supervising the 
outlying elementary schools of his district as well as the central school. 
This type of central rural school district, found in Mississippi in few 
numbers as the special consolidated district, has much to commend its 
use by states that have developed it. 


Handicaps Because of Less Wealth in Proportion to the Number of 
Children 


One of the reasons why rural schools are poorer than city schools 
is that it costs more to provide a given education for a rural child. It 
has been pointed out already how the costs vary from county to coun- 
ty. Too, there are usually more children in rural areas than there are 
in cities in proportion to the amount of wealth available for school 
taxes. The solution to this problem will be found in more help from 
the state at large in assisting all areas to maintain adequate minimum 
standards. The State is already doing this in large measure. Ways 
in which this problem may be improved are discussed in the next chap- 
ter in connection with the plan for financing schools. 
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Handicaps Because of Poor Roads 


Mississippi has an excellent system of arterial roads. Her greatest 
need now is to develop and improve feeder, or farm-to-market, roads. 
It is very important that long-term plans for road improvements in 
every county recognize the needs of schools. There should be an ex- 
change of information between the county superintendent’s office and 
the highway department concerning trends in population, location of 
school centers, improvement of school bus routes, and other matters of 
mutual interest. Good roads, well planned, are as essential to good 
schools as to the general welfare of rural areas. The development of 
either better organized school districts or better roads cannot wait 
entirely upon the other. 


Major HANDICAPS OF FINANCING SCHOOLS IN MIssISsiIpPi’s CITIES 


Cities, too, have their special problems in financing schools. Like 
rural areas, they have to operate schools along community lines, espe- 
cially in large cities. Population often concentrates and shifts more 
rapidly in cities than in rural areas. Most cities have suburban com- 
munities of rapid growth. In addition there are fringe areas outside cor- 
porate limits. If such areas are within a county school system separate 
from the city, the provision of education for children residing there 
often presents handicaps. At present if these children attend city 
schools they are “outsiders” and must pay tuition, or the county pays 
it for them. The citizens of these areas do not have the feeling of 
belonging to the school community of their children’s attendance. These 
outside or transfer pupils themselves often lack the sense of “belong- 
ing” that characterizes other students. Transfer pupils of any con- 
sequential number increase the problems of operating schools in cities. 
Long-term planning is handicapped. Tuition payments are seldom as 
large as the average per pupil cost. Moreover if such payments are 
adequate the uncertainty of keeping these pupils is a problem. 


The solution to this problem of children living in fringe areas 
around cities cannot be solved by the cities alone. The problem of 
school district reorganization must be studied cooperatively by county 
_and city school systems. Some idea of the results to be achieved from a 
county-wide study of this nature is shown in Charts 2 and 3. Chart 
2 represents a typical county with many small school districts that 
have just “grown up” through the years without much planning. It 
is noted that the average city has a “wall” around it through which 
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few transfer students enter from the county. There is an area (shown 
in white) around the city that logically should be a part of the city 
school community. 
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Chart 2:—Typical County With Small School Tax Districts 


Chart 3 represents the same typical county after reorganization 
of its school districts. It is noted that the “wall” around the city has 
disappeared. The city district reaches out to include such rural terri- 
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Chart 3:—Same County With Improved School Tax Districts 
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tory as can be served better educationally as a part of the city rather 
than as a part of the county system. Within the county system there 
are fewer and better organized school districts with each one centered 
around a high school (or a 12 grade school) and possibly containing 
some outlying elementary schools. 


Another handicap of special importance is that most city school 
districts in Mississippi are too small to provide all the necessary special 
services. Modern schools need the services of several highly trained 
specialists to work with principals and teachers. These services include 
guidance, psychological service, health, attendance, special training for 
physically and mentally handicapped children, adult education, cafeteria 
service, vocational work, and general supervision of instruction. The 
schools of Mississippi have practically none of these services. The 
‘cost of an adequate staff of highly trained persons in these special 
fields would be prohibitive in all except two or three of the largest 
cities. The only possibility of offering them economically is through 
cooperative arrangements between county and city school systems. 


HaAnpicaAps OF FINANCING ScHooLs ComMMoN To CITIES 
AND RurAL AREAS 


There are other handicaps in financing schools, largely common 
to both city and county school systems. 


Present Method of Distributing State Aid 


As was pointed out in Chapter I, the legislative appropriation for 
schools includes the provision that one-half of the state funds shall be 
distributed to local school systems according to the number of educable 
children (ages 6 to 21). This method was a fairly good one at the 
time of its inauguration some fifty years ago. Conditions have changed 
during these years. Some school systems have a much smaller per- 
centage of their educable children actually in school than other systems 
have and therefore are unduly rewarded by this method. However, this 
method does have the advantage of being objective. Any superintendent 
can estimate far in advance of each succeeding year the amount of funds 
he can expect from this source. This cannot be said of the equaliza- 
tion funds. The methods of distributing these funds are determined 
by the State Board of Education and are subject to change and modifi- 
cation. Furthermore 88 separate school and 18 county school systems 
cannot qualify for equalization funds. This study has found that the 
disadvantages of the present methods can be improved. All state funds, 
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except a few special appropriations, can be distributed on a compre- 
hensive equalization basis that includes all school systems. 


Present Methods of Determining Local Share of School Support 


Under the present regulations of the State Board of Education 
any school system that receives state equalization funds must levy a 
tax of ten mills on assessed value of property. It is generally known 
that there are considerable variations in rates of assessment among 
counties in Mississippi. The State Tax Commission is active in bring- 
ing about more equitable assessments between counties. However, 
the ability of the Commission to accomplish this purpose is limited 
by lack of authority to set up scientific methods of assessing property 
within counties. An equitable assessment situation is very essential 
because of the importance of the local property tax in the exercise 
of home rule. When unfair assessments are made, property owners 
often lose interest in the financial needs of schools, and other govern- 
mental agencies, not so much from the burden of their taxes as from 
the fact that they are assessed at a higher rate than their neighbors. 


Insofar as the effect of assessments upon state aid is concerned, 
the importance of fair assessments is that the average assessment of 
each local school system must be considered in its proper relationship 
to the average assessment in all other loca! school systems. There- 
fore, under such circumstances, counties with low assessments relative 
to true values are rewarded with more state aid for schools. They 
might be expected to resist raises in assessments because they would 
receive correspondingly less state aid. 


There are methods of determining the local ability to support 
schools that are fairer than the method of using a flat tax rate on 
assessments. One method that has been found to work successfully in 
other states has been developed for Mississippi and is explained in 
Chapter IV. 


Audit and Budget C ontrol 


One of the disturbing influences today in the operation of home 
rule of schools is the extension of an unwarranted amount of state 
control over the school budget. The people have lost most of their 
former popular control, especially in school systems receiving equal- 
ization funds. It is a rare occurrence anywhere for a board of educa- 
tion to submit a budget to the people for their final approval. In 
many parts of the country it is common practice for local boards of 
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education to submit annual budgets to the people of their systems for 
final adoption. 


In Mississippi school boards in systems receiving only per capita 
funds have authority to make final approval of their budgets, although 
they could submit them to the people for final adoption. In systems 
that receive equalization funds the function that boards of education 
exercise in approving the budget is largely perfunctory. Final ap- 
proval is made by the State Board of Education through the State 
Superintendent. All boards of local school systems should be respon- 
sible for preparing their own budgets, but they should be expected to 
develop a large participation of the public in the formulation and 
oversight of the budget. Central authorities should have the power to 
hold these local boards accountable for good budgetary procedures. 
But the central power should be of such nature as not to interfere 
with local home rule except where obvious violations of efficient ad- 
ministration appear. Furthermore central power of any kind should 
neither hinder the development of popular controls of the people 
who are closest to the schools, nor should it become a crutch for 
weak local leadership to lean upon. The State Superintendent of 
Schools should exercise general oversight of all local budgets for two 
purposes only: (1) to insure proper execution of minimum require- 
ments established by law, and (2) to provide leadership through sug- 
gestions. 


(Clea Wed hi sige 1) 


AN ALTERNATIVE PLAN OF FINANCING 
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The following plan is suggested on the basis of this study for 
improving the general financial support of Mississippi’s schools. This 
plan is not limited to any level of support. It will work equally well 
at any expenditure level, $50, $80, $100, or any other amount per 
pupil unit. The reader will note that this chapter presents an alternative 
plan to the one proposed in the first report entitled Let Us Pay For The 
Kind Of Education We Need. 


RECOMMENDED FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


The level of financial support of the schools is a matter to be 
determined by the citizens of Mississippi acting through their legis- 
lature in accordance with their wealth and their desires for better 
education. However, for purpose of. illustration, a level has been 
chosen which educators and leading citizens would recognize as essen- 
tial to the welfare of any state. The proposed foundation level of sup- 
port from both state and local funds is as follows: 


1. An amount of $80 for each weighted elementary pupil unit for 
current expenses.* 


2. An additional allowance of $463 per weighted elementary pupil 
unit for approved capital outlay and debt service expenses. 


3. An additional allowance for current expenses of three special 
co-ordinated services. 


4. An additional allowance for current expenses of administration 
“for county and separate school systems. 


5. An additional allowance equal to special funds already provided 
for such services as vocational education, handicapped children, 
and school lunches. 


This plan consists of a method to determine for each school system 
three types of information for each of the above items, except item 5: 


1Current expenses of instruction, instructional supplies, operation and maintenance 
of plants, and transportation, exclusive of vocational and other special funds in 
existence. 
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(1) the educational need,1 (2) the amount of required local funds, 
and (3) the amount of state funds. 


MeEtHOop oF MEASURING THE EDUCATIONAL NEED oF Each SCHOOL 
SYSTEM FOR CURRENT EXPENSES (ITEM 1) 


County School Systems 


To compute the number of weighted elementary pupil units in 
each county school system, add the following items: 


1. The number of pupils regularly residing in a county and in 
average daily attendance? in elementary schools in grades 8 and 
below under the jurisdiction of the county board of education, 
including pupils of the county attending line schools in other 
counties and transfer tuition pupils attending other school 
systems. Note that pupils in grades 7 and 8 are counted at 
the rate of elementary pupils if these grades are a part of 
elementary schools. Otherwise they are counted at the high 
school rate. 


2. The number of pupils residing in the county under the juris- 
diction of the county board of education in average daily at- 
tendance in high schools in grades 7 through 12 multiplied by 
1.5, including such pupils of the county attending line schools 
in other counties or transfer tuition pupils attending other 
school systems. The sum obtained from items 1 and 2 is known 
as the basic educational need or adjusted pupil units. 


3. Add to the sum obtained in items 1 and 2 an extra number of 
pupil units to be known as a sparsity correction, the purpose 
of which shall be to compensate for the extra cost of trans- 
porting pupils or for operating small schools or both. The 
method of obtaining the number of pupil units for the sparsity 
correction is as follows: Each county school system would 
be assigned a sparsity factor depending upon the average num- 
ber of adjusted pupil units per square mile of land area. The 
number of adjusted pupil units to be used for this purpose is 
the sum obtained in items 1 and 2 above. 


1Weighted Elementary Pupil Units. 

2The term “average daily attendance” shall mean the average daily attendance of 
any six months that the school district authorities may select. This definition of 
average daily attendance will avoid penalizing schools because of poor attendance 
during periods of epidemics or other emergencies. 
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Table II shows the sparsity factors for varying sparsity of school 
population (expressed here as density of population or average number 
of pupils per square mile). The sparsity factor of a given county 
multiplied by the number of adjusted pupil units determines the number 
of pupil units to be known as the sparsity correction. For purposes of 
figuring the sparsity correction for a given county school system two 
limitations would be observed in determining the number of adjusted 
pupil units: (1) attendance data of pupils in any separate school 
system within the county would be excluded, (2) attendance data of 
resident pupils in any incorporated place of more than 2,500 popu- 
lation whose schools are under the jurisdiction of the county school 
board would be excluded. 


TABLE II:—SPARSITY FACTOR FOR COUNTIES OF VARYING 
SPARSITY OF SCHOOL POPULATION 


Number of Adjusted Number of Adjusted 


Pupil Units per Sparsity Pupil Units per Sparsity 
Square Mile of Factor Square Mile of Factor 
Land Area Land Area 
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Separate School Districts 


It will be noted that separate school districts, in the main, do not 
include rural territory necessitating transportation of children. There- 
fore most of these districts are not entitled to extra allowances for 
transportation cost. However, in spite of the fact that children in such 
systems may be within walking distance of school many of the schools 
have such small enrollments as to warrant allowances for extra cost 
attributable to small schools. ‘This extra allowance is called the small- 
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school correction. In computing the educational need! of separate 
school districts apply the following tables to the actual average daily 
attendance of both the white and colored schools: 


(1) For such districts having an average daily attendance of 
seventy or fewer full-time resident pupils in grades one through six, 
thirty weighted pupils shall be allowed for the first fifteen such pupils 
and one and five-tenths weighted pupils for each additional pupil in 
excess of fifteen. 


(2) For such districts having an average daily attendance in 
excess of seventy full-time resident pupils in grades one through six 
but not more than three hundred five pupils, one hundred twelve 
weighted pupils shall be allowed for the first seventy pupils and eighty- 
two one-hundredths weighted pupils for each additional pupil in ex- 
cess of seventy. 


(3) For such districts having an average daily attendance in ex- 
cess of three hundred five full-time resident pupils in grades one 
through six the weighted pupils are the same as the actual average 
daily attendance. 


(4) For such districts having an average daily attendance of 
seventy-five or fewer full-time resident pupils in grades seven through 
twelve, allow one and eighty-one one-hundredths weighted pupils for 
each pupil, and multiply the result by one and five-tenths. 


(5) For such districts having an average daily attendance of 
more than seventy-five full-time resident pupils in grades seven through 
twelve but not more than six hundred eighty-five, allow one hundred 
thirty-six weighted pupils for the first seventy-five, and nine-tenths 
weighted pupils for each pupil in excess of seventy-five, and multiply 
the results by one and five-tenths. 


(6) For such districts having an average daily attendance in 'ex- 
cess of six hundred eighty-five full time pupils in grades seven through 
twelve, the number of high school weighted pupils is the same as the 
actual average daily attendance, and this number shall be multiplied by 
one and five-tenths. 


(7) For separate districts whose boundries include such large 
territory as to necessitate transportation of some children, there 


1Number of weighted elementary pupil units of value comparable to those of 
county school systems. 
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shall be added a number of weighted elementary pupil units to 
provide transportation for such pupils as are entitled to this service 
under the law. This number of pupil units shall be determined from 
attendance data of pupils entitled to transportation as follows: 
first, add the number of pupils in average daily attendance in 
grades one through six and the number of pupils in grades seven 
through twelve multiplied by one and five-tenths, and second, multiply 
this sum by one-half of the sparsity factor of the county school system 
in which such separate school system is located. 


It is noted that in the first six items of the above tables corrections 
are made for small schools, and in item 7 a transportation correction 
is allowed for separate school systems that must provide this service. 
It should be noted further that in both county and separate school sys- 
tems the number of weighted elementary pupil units is determined by 
counting the attendance of pupils in the system where they reside. 


Line Schools 


In the first report of this study the basic part of the educational 
need was included in the total educational need of the “home” county, 
the county in which the school was located. The basic part of the 
need was the average daily attendance of pupils in grades 1 through 8 
and 1.73 times the similar attendance in grades 9 and 12, credited to 
the county where the children attended school. The sparsity correction 
for these pupils, however, was divided among the respective counties. 


In order to avoid change in present practice, it is recommended 
that the cooperating counties receive credit for the number of pupils 
that they send to each line school rather than crediting all the pupils 
to the “home” county as was done in the first report. Two or more 
counties would continue to operate under the present law in the forma- 
tion of the budget of the line school and in providing for transporta- 
tion of the children. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING Locat FuNDs REQUIRED ‘TOWARD 
SuPPoRT OF FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


In the first report of this study the measure of local taxpaying abil- 
ity consisted of an index determined as an average of six measures 
of economic activity. These measures were state personal income tax, 
retail sales, gross produciion (agricultural, mining, manufacturing), 
total population, number of motor vehicle registrations, and gross postal 
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receipts. Mathematical formulas were developed from actual data for 
estimating each county’s share of each of these items, and an average 
of all six estimates was obtained. The index of each county was ex- 
pressed in terms of per cent. For example, Adams County had an 
average index of 1.82 per cent.1 This meant that from the formulas 
used it was estimated that Adams County possessed 1.82 per cent of 
the total true property value of the State, hence it had the ability to 
raise 1.82 per cent of any local contribution agreed upon for the entire 
state. 


Much further study has been devoted to this measure of local ability 
in an effort to achieve more simplicity without sacrificing fairness. 
If the method of determining local ability as outlined in the first report 
appears too complicated for wide understanding and therefore for wide 
acceptance, an alternative plan is recommended as follows: Every two 
years the State Board of Education would calculate an index of the 
financial ability of each county including cities therein to support the 
Foundation School Program. This index would be determined as fol- 
lows: Calculate for each county, including cities therein its per cent 
of the state total of each of the following indices of economic activity: 
total population, number of motor vehicle registrations, retail sales, 
gross production, state personal income tax, and gross postal receipts. 
The average of the six items would constitute each county’s relative 
share of local ability throughout the state. Next, the State Board of 
Education would calculate an index of the financial ability of local 
school. systems to support the Foundation School Program as follows: 
The index of financial ability of each local school system shall be the 
per cent of the county-wide index that the total of ad valorem assess- 
ments within the boundaries of the school system is of the total ad va- 
lorem assessments within the county, including in the cities only those as- 
sessments made for county-wide purposes. This index should be recal- 
culated for each school system once every two years on the basis of the 
most recent available data. The index of each local school system obtained 
in this manner should be subject to one limitation; namely, it should 
not differ from the index obtained from actual ad valorem assessments 
by more than twenty per cent. For this purpose assessment figures 
would be used for the year next preceding the year in which this 
plan might go into effect. Furthermore, the law should specify that for 


1McLure, W. P., Let Us Pay For The Kind of Education We Need, Bureau 
of Educational Research, University, Mississippi. January 1948, p. 75. 
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purposes of computing state aid the assessments in any local school 
system could not be reduced in any one year more than the average 
reduction throughout the state. 


It is recommended that the funds required of each local 
school system be determined by multiplying its index of financial 
ability by eight-tenths of one per cent of the total assessed valuation 
of the State. This is equivalent to an average levy of 8 mills on local 
property, in some systems slightly more and in others slightly less. 


MeEtHop oF DistRIBUTING STATE FUNDS FOR SUPPORT OF CURRENT 
EXPENSES OF THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


One of the first steps necessary in this computation would be to 
determine the cost of the foundation program for each school system. 
This cost would be $80 multiplied by the number of weighted elemen- 
tary pupil units obtained by the foregoing methods. The next step 
would be to calculate the local funds required to support the founda- 
tion program. The difference between the cost of the foundation pro- 
gram and the required local contribution would be the theoretical state 
aid due the school system. Now that state funds are not adequate 
to pay the amount of theoretical aid, the problem resolves into a meth- 
od of distributing such funds as are available at present and additional 
funds that might become available in the future. Allocations of state 
funds would be made in the following steps: 


1. Each local school system would receive in 1948-49 an amount 
for each weighted elementary pupil equivalent to the amount 
of state per capita and equalizing funds received in 1947-48 
for each such pupil unit. (Note: The number of weighted 
elementary pupil units is based on resident pupils.) 


2. Forty per cent of the remaining state funds would be distrib- 
uted according to the number of educable children between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years. 


3. An allotment for tuition pupils above the amount allotted in 
1947-48 equivalent to forty-two cents per elementary pupil unit 
for each $100,000 remaining after steps 1 and 2. 


4. The remaining funds would be distributed to each school sys- 
tem in proportion to its share of the total remaining funds 
necessary to bring all school systems up to the $80 foundation 
level. 
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No local school system would be paid state funds in excess of the 
amount which when added to its required local contribution results in 
eighty dollars per weighted elementary pupil unit. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY AND DEBT SERVICE 


A well-rounded educational program requires good buildings and 
equipment. If Mississippi is to improve the educational opportunity of 
her children she cannot long delay the provision of better buildings and 
facilities. These capital needs are expensive, and they cannot be pro- 
vided adequately by the local school district alone. Costs of buildings 
and facilities should be financed in a manner similar to current ex- 
penses. After a local system raises a fair share of its building costs 
from the wealth it has to tax, the state should supply the additional 
amount necessary to provide buildings and equipment of reasonable 
adequacy. 


There is need for establishing a more realistic building cost allow- 
ance to be financed through state and local cooperation. The present 
practice of granting a building quota of $2,000 per classroom unit in 
needy cases is a step in the right direction. However, at present con- 
struction costs this is only a token aid. This quota does not cover 
such necessary parts of a complete school plant as auditorium, cafe- 
teria, gymnasium, or other special rooms. Moreover, it is wholly in- 
adequate for the purpose it serves, both in terms of amount and method 
of distribution. It is granted on a simple matching basis, a method 
which ignores sound principles of equalization. 


Attention in this study was directed to the problem of developing 
a measure of a foundation building program of state and local support. 
An effort was made to collect cost data on new school buildings that 
met general standards of adequacy. This effort failed because too few 
such buildings were in existence, and in many cases plans for new 
construction had not proceeded far enough to permit reliable estimates. 
Failing to obtain cost data on a sample of buildings, all of which met 
the test of adequacy, attention was next turned to collecting data on 
building of all types available. These projects constituted a range of 
all types of school houses from a few reasonably adequate buildings 
of modern design and construction features to inadequate structures 
without auditorium, gymnasium, or special rooms essential to modern 
education. 
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It is interesting to note that in spite of variations in adequacy of 
these building projects, the study yielded the desired results. First, 
as pointed out in the previous report, it is clear that an average cost 
based on actual number of pupils (or actual classrooms) as is com- 
monly used at present penalizes small schools and that this can be cor- 
rected by the use of weighted pupil units as in the case of current op- 
erating expenses. It is clear that an average cost based on the weighted 
pupil unit! is more equitable than a cost allotted on a straight per pupil 
basis. The reason for this is obvious when it is realized that a building 
must be constructed to provide teaching situations for all teachers, and 
when schools are small a proportionately larger number of teachers is 
needed. The second result of this study is that it gave an estimate 
of a more realistic foundation building program to be financed jointly 
by the state and the local school systems. Any intelligent citizen who 
studies the specifications of the buildings included in this study will 
agree that $463 per weighted elementary pupil unit represents an ex- 
tremely modest figure for a foundation building program. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Special services should receive much consideration in any long- 
range plan of improving the financial support of education. These 
services are distinguished from those ordinarily considered a part of 
the basic school program in that they are provided by persons with 
highly specialized training, acting as coordinators and assistants to the 
regular teachers. These services include special coordinators for such 
activities as adult education, education of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children, guidance, attendance, psychological service, vocational 
work, health, and supervision of instruction. 


All teachers and principals, even the best, need occasional special- 
ized assistance in analyzing their problems for most efficient work. 
Single schools and small school systems cannot employ the necessary 
staff of specialists except at very great expense in proportion to other 
costs. Only large systems can provide them economically. 


It is pointed out that wherever these services are offered the effi- 
ciency of the regular teachers is improved. County school systems have 
supervisors of elementary schools, either white or colored or both. 
This supervision, largely restricted to the elementary grades, should be 


1Thirty weighted elementary pupil units are equivalent to one classroom unit. 
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strengthened in such manner to include all grades from one through 
twelve and to attract to it persons with highly specialized training, pre- 
ferably a minimum of six years of college training. 


It is proposed that consideration be given to encouraging the es- 
tablishment of these services through a plan of financing them sep- 
arately from the current expenses of the basic program already out- 
lined. They should be established on a county-wide basis and operated 
cooperatively by the respective school systems therein. 


State funds should be made available for the support of these 
services in each county in the same proportion that other state school 
funds bear to the total cost of the actual minimum program of other 
current expenses. Where two or more local school systems share in 
the cost of these services, the share of each system should be deter- 
mined by its index of taxpaying ability relatively to the number of 
its pupil units. For the purpose of computing the quota of state funds 
due each local school system the method of determining the total costs 
‘allowed each system is found in the elements of legislation on page 43. 


THE County SUPERINTENDENCY 


There is no aspect of the entire state administrative structure of 
the public schools deserving more study than the office of county su- 
perintendent. This office has an unique position intermediate between 
the several individual schools within its jurisdiction and the State De- 
partment of Education. The superintendent, as the executive officer — 
of the county school board, is part local officer and part state. This 
gives justification for state assistance in the financial support of this 
office. The administration of a progressive county school system to- 
day is a task of great magnitude demanding highly specialized training. 
The very least training that a county superintendent should have is a 
master’s degree in school administration, or its equivalent. He should | 
have one year, preferably two, of specialized study in this field beyond 
the master’s degree. 


It is proposed that any county whose superintendent holds a 
master’s degree in school administration, or its equivalent, from a rec- 
ognized institution, in addition to prior experience as a school principal 
or superintendent for a minimum of three years, should be entitled to 
state funds designated as an administrative quota. This administrative 
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quota should be granted in addition to other state funds to which the 
school system is entitled. The administrative quota should be com- 
puted as the percentage of an administrative allowance which the 
state funds for other current expenses paid to the school system bear 
to the cost of its actual foundation program. Formulas for determining 
administrative allowances are found in elements of legislation on page 
44. As part of this proposal, it is recommended that the practice of 
requiring the separate school district to pay a part of the county su- 
perintendent’s salary be discontinued. 


ESTIMATED Costs OF THE RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


Ultimately an $80 foundation program would cost $58,000,000 
per year, assuming that the number of pupils in school and the pur- 
chasing power of money remain the same as today. This program would 
provide an education, on the average, only as good as the $80 schools 
described in the first report. 


It will be noted that that report recommended the establishment 
of a salary allotment schedule as a basis for distributing state funds. 
The schedule was as follows: Master’s degree, $2,400; Bachelor’s 
degree, $2,000; 3 years college training, $1,500; 2 years college train- 
ing, $1,000; 1 year college training, $700, and high school training or 
less, $400. It was estimated that in terms of present training of 
teachers an amount of $28,500,000 (possibly $29,500,000 by 1948-49) 
is required to inaugurate the suggested salary schedule and to bring | 
about some relief to schools in need of more teachers. This estimate 
represents an increase of $5,000,000 (possibly $6,000,000) over 1947-48 
to inaugurate the suggested salary schedule. It was pointed out that 
this estimate only takes care of the present situation in which 3% of 
the teachers have the master’s degree, 36% the bachelor’s degree, 12% 
have 3 years college training, 15% have 2 years college training, 11% 
have 1 year of college training, and 23% have high school training 
or less. This sum represents a suggested local contribution of $7,000,- 
000 and a state contribution of $21,500,000. Jt should be noted that in 
the present report it 1s suggested that the local contribution be reduced 
to about $5,600,000. This would require, on the average, a levy of 8 
mills instead of 10 and would thus give the local school systems a lee- 
way of 2 mills for relief of operation and maintenance costs of build- 
ings. Subsequent steps should provide adequate increases in state funds 
to free local funds above the required contribution from carrying the 
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burden of maintenance of plants so that school systems may improve 
their salary schedules and their programs in general beyond the founda- 
tion level, on their own initiative. Subsequent steps toward reaching 
the foundation level should provide substantial increases in funds éach 
year to encourage an up-grading of teachers through further study. 
This goal can be achieved by tieing up a teacher salary allotment sched- 
ule with the method of distributing state funds, as recommended in the 
first report, or by using the simpler method of the present report. 


It is estimated that, in terms of present construction costs and 
the present number of children in school, $275,000,000 would be re- 
quired to house Mississippi’s children in modest circumstances. This 
estimate is based on an average building cost of $463 per weighted 
elementary pupil unit for 600,000 units. In 1946 the total value of 
school plants as estimated by school superintendents amounted to $46,- 
678,000. Obviously the remaining need is in excess of $200,000, 277 


The plan submitted in this report for financing building costs 
calls for a state contribution of approximately two-thirds of the future 
minimum building needs and a local contribution of about one-third. 
Such a program will require a considerable reorganization of school 
districts, especially in rural areas, for the most efficient organization 
and operation of schools. This program represents a challenge in plan- 
ning and execution for several years. No specific recommendation is 
made for the first step, although the emergency needs are such as to 
require a minimum of $15,000,000 of state funds per year for several 
years. 


It will be noted that the estimate of building needs 1s based on 
600,000 pupil units. Actually as schools are operated at present there 
are about 670,000 pupil units exclusive of about 90,000 units for trans- 
portation. It is estimated that good consolidation can reduce this num- 
ber to 600,000 units for housing purposes. There would not be a sav- 
ing in current expenses equivalent to the 70,000 pupil units thus re- 
duced, because most of these units would be taken up in increased trans- 
portation cost. ‘However such consolidation would result in a saving of 
at least 10 per cent in building costs on a state-wide average in addition 
to a slight saving or increased efficiency in current expenses. 


An amount of $1,122,258 is estimated to finance a minimum pro- 
gram of three special services. Approximately 80 per cent of this 
amount would be paid by the state and 20 per cent by the local school 
systems. 
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An amount of $631,879 is estimated to finance administrative al- 
lowances for county school systems, assuming full compliance with the 
requirements. Approximately 80 per cent of this amount would be 
paid by the state and 20 per cent by the county school systems. 


If federal aid becomes available for the general support of schools, 
either finance plan proposed in this study constitutes an equitable basis 
for distributing such funds to local school systems. It is pointed out 
that federal aid estimated for Mississippi in the bill S. 472 introduced 
in the last Congress amounted to approximately $17,000,000. This 
figure added to the present expenditure of $30,500,000 in state and 
local funds would bring the level of support within reach of her ability 
to attain the $80 foundation program. Mississippi still would be in 
need of federal funds to provide minimum standards of building and 
facilities. 


CHAPTER \V 


CONTENT OF LEGISLATIVE ACTS TO INAUGU- 
RATE THE FINANCE PLAN OF THIS STUDY 


This chapter presents the elements of legislative acts for putting 
the finance plan of this study into operation. Four acts would be re- 
quired, one each for current expenses, building costs, special coordinated 
services, and administration. 


TENTATIVE DRAFT OF A BILL FOR CURRENT EXPENSES 
OF THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


AN ACT to amend the education law, in relation to the apportionment 
of public money to local school systems. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi 
That sections 6571, 6572, and 6573 of Mississippi Code of 1942, and 
Chapter 407 laws of 1946 amending section 6566, code of 1942, and 
Chapter 155 of the laws of 1944, relating to equalizing the expenses. 
of transportation of pupils to the consolidated schools of the State, 
and Chapter 478 laws of 1946, and section 6217 laws of 1942, and 
Chapter 238 laws of 1938 repealing sections 6537, code of 1930, as 
amended by Chapter 268, laws of 1934, sections 6538 and 6539, code 
of 1930, are hereby amended by adding these to a new section, to be 
known as (section iii , and to read as follows: 


ON ee Suan Apportionment of money to local school systems. 
Section 2. Definitions as used in this section: 


a. Foundation School Program. The term “Foundation School 
Program” shall mean the acceptable foundation educational pro- 
gram to be supported from both state and local sources. 


b. Equalization. “Equalization” is the process of distributing ‘state 
moneys for the support of education inversely to the local tax- 
paying ability of the school systems relatively to the number of 
weighted elementary pupil units therein. 


c. Local taxpaying ability. The local taxpaying ability to be used 
in computing the state apportionment to any local school system 
under this section shall be ascertained from an economic index of 
the financial ability of each local school system to support the 
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Foundation School Program, said index to be determined in the 
manner set forth in Section 5. 


d. Weighted Elementary Pupil Unit. The term “weighted elemen- 
tary pupil unit” shall mean the average daily attendance of pupils 
in the public schools of Mississippi in grades one to twelve 
inclusive, adjusted in the manner set forth in Section 4. 


e. Average Daily Attendance. The term “average daily attend- 
ance’ shall mean the average daily attendance of any six months 
of the scholastic year that the school district authorities may 
select. 


f. Local School System. The term “local school system’ shall 
mean county school systems and separate school districts. 


Section 3. The cost of the Foundation School Program to which each 
local school system is entitled, insofar as funds are available, shall be 
$80 for each weighted elementary pupil unit in the local school system. 

Section 4. The number of weighted elementary pupil units shall be 
computed in the following manner: (a) In computing the number of 
weighted elementary pupil units for each county school system, first, add 
the total average daily attendance of full time pupils in grades eight 
and below residing in the county and attending public elementary schools 
either under the jurisdiction of the county board of education or boards 
of education of other school systems, and the total average daily at- 
tendance of such full time pupils in high schools in grades seven through 
twelve multiplied by one and five-tenths. Increase this sum, hereafter 
referred to as the base group, by a sparsity correction expressed in 
weighted elementary pupil units, the purpose of which shall be to take 
account of the extra cost of transporting pupils or for operating small 
schools or both, determined as follows: ‘The sparsity correction shall 
be computed from a correction factor which shall be multiplied by the 
average daily attendance of pupils in the base group. For purposes of 
this computation any county school system with an average of 2 or 
fewer pupils in average daily attendance in the base group for each 
square mile of land area shall have a sparsity factor of eighty-five 
one-hundredths. Any school system with an average of more than two 
such pupils in the base groups but not more than six and four-tenths 
such pupils for each square mile of land area shall receive a sparsity 
factor of eighty-five one-hurdredths less three one-hundredths for each 
one-half such pupil in excess of two. Any county school system with 
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an average of six and one-half pupils or more in average daily attend- 
ance in the base group for each square mile of land area shall receive 
a sparsity factor of sixty-one one-hundredths less one one-hundredths 
for each one-half such pupil in excess of six and one-half, provided that 
the sparsity factor of no county shall be less than thirty-one one-hun- 
dredths. For purposes of this computation the land area of a county 
school system is defined as the land area in the county in square miles 
as reported in the last federal census, less the number of square miles 
in separate school districts, less the area of any full congressional town- 
ship with fewer than 50 people in regular residence and any fractional 
congressional township adjoining the Mississippi River with this same 
proportion of population. (b) In computing the number of weighted 
elementary pupil units for separate school districts, the following for- 
mulas, applied to both white and colored schools separately, shall be 
used which include a correction for sparsity of population: 


(1) For such districts having an average daily attendance of 
seventy or fewer full time resident pupils in grades one through 
six, thirty weighted pupils shall be allowed for the first fifteen 
such pupils and one and five-tenths weighted pupils for each 
additional pupil in excess of fifteen. 


(2) For such districts having an average daily attendance in ex- 
cess of seventy full time resident pupils in grades one through 
six but not more than three hundred five pupils, one hundred 
twelve weighted pupils shall be allowed for the first seventy 
pupils and eighty-two one-hundredths weighted pupils for 
each additional pupil in excess of seventy. 


(3) For such districts having an average daily attendance in ex- 
cess of three hundred five full time resident pupils in grades 
one through six the number of weighted pupils shall be the 
actual average daily attendance. 


(4) For such districts having an average daily attendance of 
seventy-five or fewer resident pupils in grades seven through 
twelve, allow one and eighty-one one-hundredths weighted pu- 
pils for each such pupil, and multiply the result by one and 
five-tenths. 


(5) For such districts having an average daily attendance of more 
than seventy-five full time resident pupils in grades seven 
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through twelve but not more than six hundred eighty-five, al- 
low one hundred thirty-six weighted pupils for the first seventy- 
five, and nine-tenths weighted pupils for each pupil in excess 
of seventy-five, and multiply the result by one and five-tenths. 


(6) For such districts having an average daily attendance in ex- 
cess of six hundred eighty-five full time resident pupils in 
grades seven through twelve, the number of weighted high 
school pupils shall be the actual average daily attendance, and 
this number shall'be multiplied by one and five-tenths. 


(7) For such districts whose boundaries include such expanse of 
territory as to necessitate transportation of some children, 
there shall be added a number of weighted elementary pupil 
units to provide transportation to pupils entitled to this 
service under the law. This number of pupil units shall 
be determined from attendance data of pupils en- 
titled to transportation under the law, as follows: first, add 
the number of pupils in grades one through six and the num- 
ber of pupils in grades seven through twelve multiplied by 
one and five-tenths, and second, multiply this sum by one-half 
of the sparsity factor of the county school system in which 
such separate school system is located. 


Section 5. a. The State Board of education shall calculate an index 
of the financial ability of each county, including cities therein, to sup- 
port the Foundation School Program, said index to be determined as 
follows: 


(1) Calculate for each county, including cities therein, its average 
per cent of the state totals obtained from the following six 
measures of economic activity: total population, number of 
motor vehicle registrations, retail sales, gross production, state 
personal income tax, and gross postal receipts. The average 
per cent obtained from the foregoing six measures represents 
each county’s index of financial ability to support the Founda- 
tion Program, provided that the State Board of Education 
shall recalculate said index on the basis of the most recent 
available data once every two years. 


b. The State Board of Education shall calculate an index of the finan- 
cial ability of local school systems to support the Foundation Program, 
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said index to be determined as follows: ‘The index of financial ability 
of each local school system shall be the per cent of the county-wide in- 
dex that the total of ad valorem assessments within the boundaries of 
the school system is of the total of ad valorem assessments within the 
county, including in the cities only those assessments made for county- 
wide purposes, provided this index shall be recalculated once every 
two years on the basis of the most recent available data, provided that 
the index of each school system shall not differ from the index obtained 
from actual ad valorem assessments by more than twenty per cent, 
provided further that assessment figures shall be used for the year 
next preceding the year in which this act goes into effect, provided 
further that in any year thereafter the assessments in any local school 
system for purposes of computing state aid shall not be reduced more 
than the average reduction throughout the state, provided further 
that in the event of change of boundaries of school systems within a 
county the State Board of Education shall recalculate said index of 
such school system affected at the time such change in boundaries takes 
effect. 


c. The State Board of Education shall determine the total local funds 
available to each local school system to support the Foundation School 
Program by multiplying its index of financial ability as provided in this 
section by eight-tenths of one per cent of the total assessed valuation 
of the State on which taxes were due and collectible for the fiscal year 
next preceding the year in which apportionments are made. This prod- 
uct shall be counted as the local funds available to the local school sys- 
tem to support the Foundation School Program. 


Section 6. For purposes of equalizing thateportion of the Foundation 
School Program to which the state contributes, state school funds shall 
be apportioned and paid to each local school system in the following 
manner: (1) Each local school system shall receive in 1948-49 and 
each year thereafter, insofar as funds are available, an amount for each 
weighted elementary pupil unit equivalent to the total amount of per 
capita and equalizing funds received in 1947-48 for each such pupil 
unit. (2) In addition, forty per cent of the remaining state funds 
shall be distributed according to the number of educable children be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one years. (3) In addition, an allot- 
ment shall be made for tuition pupils above the amount allotted in 
1947-48, equivalent to forty-two cents per weighted elementary pupil 
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unit for each $100,000 remaining after allocations in sub-sections (1) 
and (2) of this section. (4) The remaining state school funds shall be 
distributed to each school system in proportion to its share of the 
total remaining funds necessary to pay eighty dollars for each weighted 
elementary pupil unit in all school systems, provided that no local school 
system shall be paid state school funds in excess of the amount which 
when added to its available local funds results in eighty dollars for each 
weighted elementary pupil unit. 


section 7. On or before April 1st each year, the State Board of Edu- 
cation shall notify each local school system of the amount of state aid 
it is likely to receive in the ensuing year. 


Section 8. That sections 6571, 6572, and 6573 of Mississippi Code of 
1942, and Chapter 407 laws of 1946 amending Section 6566, Code 
of 1942, and Chapter 155 of the laws of 1944, and Chapter 238 laws 
of 1933 repealing Section 6537, Code of 1930, as amended by Chapter 
268, laws of 1934, Sections 6538 and 6539, Code of 1930, and all other 
laws in conflict herewith, be and the same are hereby amended. 


Section 9. ‘That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
(date of passage). 


ELEMENTS oF LEGISLATION FoR Capita, Outiay Costs 


In drafting legislation for buildings and facilities it is proposed that 
the following provisions be made: 


1, Any county or city school system, in order to qualify for a 
building quota from state funds, should have a survey of its building 
needs made by the proper division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion or by some group of educational specialists approved by the State 
Board of Education. This survey should constitute a comprehensive 
study of the best location of school centers in terms of the most effi- 
cient building and operating costs and in terms of providing the best 
possible educational program. For this purpose the State should grant 
the State Department of Education additional funds to establish a divi- 
sion of research and school surveys. 


2. Following this type of survey, when the people of a given area 
take the necessary steps for improving their school attendance districts 
and receive the approval oi the State Board of Education, the school 
center should be entitled to a building quota from state funds. 
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3. The plan should encompass a complete re-housing program for 
each approved school center at the time it is needed. Thus if a school 
center has previously undertaken part of a project and later decides to 
add to its plant, or to remodel or alter existing facilities, the state 
should pay a quota on the new construction that bears the same rela- 
tionship to the cost of the new construction as the state’s share might 
bear to the computed cost of a new project as defined in the formula. 
However, the state should not contribute more than the total share 
resulting from the proposed building project formula. 


4. When a building project quota is approved, the state should pay 
its share of the cost of new construction on a pay-as-you-go-basis. 


5. The term “building project quota” should include all buildings 
and facilities of a capital investment nature necessary for regular school 
purposes. 


6. Any school district should be permitted to build in excess of 
the formula allowance, at local expense. 


7. Pupil units (weighted elementary pupils) should be defined as 
the number of elementary pupils in attendance in grades six and below 
weighted for size if the school has less than 305 such pupils, added to 
the number of pupils attending in grades seven and above weighted for 
size if the school has less than 685 such pupils multiplied by 1.5, weight- 
ings of these respective schools to be made in accordance with the 
small-school experience tables on page 26. 


8. The building project formula—The total cost toward which the 
state would assist in financing would be the product of $463 times the 
number of pupil units for which the school plant is planned. The state 
funds would be the amount necessary in excess of the required local 
contribution to provide $463 per pupil unit. The local contribution 
would be based on the method in use for determining the measures of 
local taxpaying ability. This amount for a given school center in a 
school system with a unified local tax district would be the per cent 
that the number of pupil units for the school center bears to the total 
pupil units of the school system, multiplied by the local system’s share 
of a state-wide contribution of $70,000,000. In county school systems 
where the tax for building purposes is levied on the individual school 
district, the local tax paying ability of such district would be the per 
cent which its property assessments bear to the total property assess- 
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ments of the county system, multiplied by the county system’s share of 
a state-wide contribution of $70,000,000. In terms of present assess- 
ments, this local contribution would amount to an average 5 mill levy 
for a period of 20 years. 


ELEMENTS OF LEGISLATION FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 


It is recommended that legislation for special services should 
designate the services to be supported in this manner. Furthermore, 
the State Department of Education should be authorized to prescribe 
the minimum training required for each service. Any local school sys- 
tem should be entitled to a quota for each one of such special services 
established in accordance with provisions in the law. 


For purposes of computing the state’s contribution the cost al- 
lowed each county! for one special service as prescribed in the law 
would be determined as follows: 


1. No allowance would be given any county with fewer than 3,000 
pupil units except where such county enters into working agree- 
ment with adjoining counties for “operating these special services 
on a regional basis. 


2. For counties or regions with 3,000 pupil units or more, and less 
than 10,000: The total cost allowed per pupil unit shall be $3.20 
less 0.000175 times the number of pupil units, divided by 3. 


3. For counties or regions with 10,000 pupil units or more and less 
than 16,000: The total cost allowed per pupil unit shall be $2.50 
less 0.000105 times the number of pupil units, divided by 3. 


4. For counties or regions with 16,000 or more pupil units: The 
total cost allowed per pupil unit shall be $0.30. 


The law should specify that state funds for these special services 
should bear the same relationship to local funds that other state funds | 
for current expenses of the foundation program bear to local funds for 
that purpose. 


lIncluding the county school system and the separate school districts therein. 
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ELEMEN's OF LEGISLATION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE ALLOWANCES 


Legislation for special allowances for administration should in- 
clude formulas for computing the allowances toward which the state 
would contribute financial support. The formulas for this purpose are 
recommended as follows: 


1. For school systems with 9,000 weighted elementary pupil units or 
less, the amount allowed per pupil unit shall be $2.00 less 0.000117 
times the number of pupil units. 


2. For school systems with more than 9,000 such pupil units and less 
than 13,000, the amount allowed per pupil unit shall be $1.55 less 
0.000065 times the number of pupil units. 


3. For school systems with 13,000 or more such pupil units and less 
than 18,000, the amount allowed per pupil unit shall be $0.96 less 
0.00002 times the number of pupil units. 


4. For school systems with 18,000 such pupil units or more, the amount 
allowed per pupil unit shall be $0.60. 


The amount of state aid due each local school system for adminis- 
trative costs should be computed as the percentage of the administra- 
tive allowance which the state funds for other current expenses paid to 
the local school system bear to the cost of its actual foundation program. 


APPENDIX 


CALCULATION OF STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS 
BASED ON PROPOSED FINANCE PLAN 


Table III presents most of the necessary data and calculations 
essential to the operation of the finance plan as described in this report. 
A few explanations are submitted to assist the reader in following the 
computations. | 


The basic average daily attendance shown in Column 1 represents 
the number of pupils in average daily attendance in grades 1-6 and 1.5 
times the number of pupils in attendance in grades 7-12, in each case 
including pupils residing in a school system and attending public elem- 
entary and secondary schools either under the jurisdiction of the county 
board of education or schools under the jurisdiction of other boards 
of education. 


Column 2 shows the average number of pupils (shown in Column 
1) per square mile of land area, obtained by dividing the area of a 
given county into the corresponding figure in Column 1. It will be 
noted that the area used in each case is tne land area shown in the 
last federal census, less the area of separate school districts, less the 
area of any full congressional township with fewer than 50 residents, 
less the area of any fractional township joining the Mississippi River 
with this same proportion of population. 


The sparsity factor shown in Column 3 was obtained by the method 
used in the first report of this study’ and expressed, with minor adjust- 
ments, according to the number of pupils per square mile of area of 
the county (shown in Column 2). The sparsity correction shown in 
Column 4 was obtained by multiplying the sparsity factor shown in 
Column 3 by the corresponding figure in Column 1. 

The educational need shown in Column 5 for counties represents 
the number of weighted elementary pupil units obtained by adding the 
basic need shown in Column 1 and the sparsity correction shown in 
Column 4. Calculations are not shown for obtaining the figures for 
the separate school districts. These figures were obtained by applying 


1Pages 62-71, “Let us Pay For The Kind of Education We Need.” 
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the formulas on page 26 to the actual average daily attendance of pupils 
in these districts. 


The cost of the foundation program shown in Column 6 was ob- - 
tained by multiplying the number of pupil units shown in Column 5 
times $80. 


The required local funds shown in Column 7 were computed from 
an index of local taxpaying ability? based on six measures of economic 
activity. For example, it is noted that the amount required of Attala 
County is $37,089, and of Kosciusko $18,911. These figures were 
computed as follows: The average index (Table IV, Column 7) of 
the six measures for Attala County is 1.11 per cent of the total local 
ability of the State. It is noted that this county has .83 per cent of the 
State’s total property assessments (Column 8 of same table). The 
ability index actually used is 1.00, shown in parenthesis, since this is the 
amount which exceeds the actual assessment figure of .83 by 20 per cent. 
It is noted in Column 9 of Table IV that the county school system of 
Attala County has 66.23 per cent of the total property assessments 
within the county and that Kosciusko has 33.77 per cent. Therefore the 
amount of required funds of the county school system was obtained by 
multiplying the index 1.00 times the per cent of property assessments 
(66.23) times eight-tenths of one per cent of the total property assess- 
ments of the State (in round numbers $5,600,000). Similarly for Kos- 
ciusko the figure of $18,911 for local funds was obtained by multiplying 
1.00 times 33.77% times $5,600,000. 


Column 8 shows the amount of state aid received by each school. 
system in 1947-48. Figures in this column include allotments for line 
school and tuition pupils to be paid to other school systems. Figures in 
this column represent the first apportionment of state funds under the 
proposed plan. 


Column 9 shows the second apportionment under the proposed 
plan. This apportionment represents 40 per cent of additional state aid 
($1,000,000) to be received in 1948-49. This estimate is computed at 
the rate of 46 cents per educable child.® 


Column 10 shows the third apportionment under the es 
plan. This apportionment is based on an estimated increase of $2.50 per 
elementary pupil and $3.75 per high school (grades 7-12) pupil for 
tuition purposes out of the $1,000,000 increase in state funds. 


2Shown in Table IV. 
’For this estimate it was necessary to use the 1945 school census. 
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Column 11 represents the remaining state aid due to bring all 
school systems up to the level of $80 per weighted elementary pupil 
unit. Column 12 shows an estimate of each school system’s share of 
the remaining state funds available in 1948-49 ($570,459). This share 
is 1.52 per cent of the theoretical aid shown in Column 11. 


Column 13 shows an estimate of each school system’s share of the 
additional state funds ($1,000,000) for 1948-49. The estimated total 
state aid for 1948-49 under this plan is shown in Column 14. 


It is noted that these estimates are based on school attendance fig- 
ures of 1946-47, the last year for which these data were available. 
Naturally, some variations will occur if these computations are based 
on the average daily attendance of 1948-49, and as this study proposes 
on the average daily attendance of the best six months of the scholas- 
tic year. 


Table IV presents the essential data for determining the taxpay- 
ing ability of each local school system. It is noted that first an index 
of taxpaying ability is computed for each county. This index, shown 
in Column 7, is the average of six measures as shown in Columns 1-6. 
All figures in this table, except those in Column 9, are per cents of the 
state total. For example, Adams County has 2.73 per cent of the State’s 
total retail sales, 1.20 per cent of the motor vehicles, 3.09 per cent of 
the personal income tax paid, 1.25 per cent of the population, 1.49 per 
cent of gross production (agricultural and manufacturing) 1.64 per cent 
of the gross postal receipts, and an average of 1.90 per cent of all six 
measures for the entire State. This county has 2.14 per cent of the 
total property assessments of the State. There are two independent 
school systems within this county therefore the local taxpaying ability 
of each system is apportioned according to its per cent of the total 
property assessments within the county, shown in Column 9. Index fig- 
ures shown in parentheses in Column 7 represent the limit of 20 per 
cent variation from the assessment index shown in Column 8. 


Data of population and gross production were obtained from the 
Federal Census of 1940. Data of motor vehicle registration, state per- 
sonal income tax, and retail sales were obtained from reports of the 
Mississippi State Tax Commission of 1945. Data of gross postal re- 
ceipts were obtained for 1946 from the U. S. Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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